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The Assault on the Shield-bearer 


Unfortunately I missed, both at Walpi and at Oraibi, in 1897, 
that most interesting episode of the Soydlufia, the assault of the 
shield-bearers ; but as my notes on the 1891 dramatization are ex- 
tensive, although not wholly satisfactory, I have quoted them from 
my account of the Soydlufia in “ Tusayan Katcinas,” hitherto 
cited. I was able to examine several of the shields, which are 
ordinarily tied up in cloth and concealed in the pueblo. There 
seems to be some variation in the details of the assault on the 
shield-bearer each year, and considerable difference between the 
Oraibi and the Walpi variants, and their meaning can be deter- 
mined only by more exhaustive studies of the Soydlufia in these 
pueblos and in the three villages of the Middle mesa where it has 
thus far escaped the observation of ethnologists. 

During the ceremony most of the participants acted as a chorus, 
squatting on the floor of the room, filling all available space save 
that in the middle of the room, between the fireplace and the 
altar. They were naked save for a scant breech-clout, and were 
painted with white earth. The heat was stifling, and at the close 
of the dance the perspiration poured down their bodies and limbs. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, many of them went out into 
the cold, frosty air from the heated room without covering of any 
kind, and several ran to Sitcomovi, the neighboring pueblo. 

The spectators then left the kiva, and a frenzied dance of 
strange character occurred. The societies from other kivas came 


in, and the chief of each declaimed in a half-chanting voice, 
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which rose to a shriek at the close of a stanza. First he drew 
back to the fireplace and then with a shuffling gait approached 
the symbolic opening in the floor, called the sipapt. Anawita 
then shouted at the top of his voice, and the shuffler sprang in 
the air and vaulted over the sipapé. Then everybody in the 
room shouted lustily, and a song in concert followed. A moment 
later the visiting societies dashed down the ladder, each bear- 
ing a splendid shield ornamented with a rim of radiating eagle 
feathers. Each society had its own distinctive shield, which on 
entering was handed to the chief. As he received it he stamped 
on the sipapéi and a vigorous song was sung. Meanwhile two 
members of the society stood apart from their fellows against the 
southern wall, facing eachother, each holding a squash-flower 
emblem in a bouquet of spruce twigs and an ear of corn in his 
left hand. Suddenly the fifteen or twenty members of the 
society drew back from their chief, who then sprang upon the 
sipapté plank and, quickly turning, faced them as all burst forth 
in an ecstatic shouting, with wild flinging of their arms as they 
approached the shield-bearers. They naturally formed two 
clusters, and as the shield-bearer dashed his shield in their faces 
they surged back, to leap again toward him. This seeming 
assault, wild though it appeared, was maintained in time with 
the song. The two chieftains joined their men, all in ecstatic 
frenzy, and one of them, shaking his shield, sprang from right to 
left, drawing back his assistants in rhythm with the beating of 
the feet all on the floor. 

It has been suggested that this assault of the men on the 
bearer of the sun-shield dramatizes the attack on the sun by 
hostile powers, and that its object is to offset malign influences 
or to draw back the sun from a disappearance suggested by its 
southern declination. In this possible interpretation it is well to 
consider that immediately preceding it the archaic offerings and 
prayers to the Great Snake were made as described, in the pres- 
ence of spectators. 


Public Dance on the Day Following Totokya 


At2 p.m. on December 21st, Supela, followed by a man dressed 
as a katcina and two others as katcina-maids, emerged from the 
hatchway of the Mofikiva, having previously performed their 
dance several times in the same kiva. The katcina wore the 
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helmet which had stood on the stack of corn at the altar, and the 
two personators of the maids had their faces hidden by the two 
masquettes, also from the pile of corn. The katcina wore the 
prescribed ceremonial kilt, with sash, knit open-work leggins, 
and moccasins. In one hand he carried a staff consisting of a 
straight rod, to the extremity of which feathers, mammal skins, 
and red horsehair were tied. Each katcina-maid bore before her 
a tiiimi, the flat basket with vertical ears of corn arranged in a 
ring, as elsewhere described. The katcina carried in his left hand 
a flat slat of wood or mofikohu, to which an ear of corn was at- 
tached. As they emerged from the kiva hatch the three masked 
personages stood in line, and Supela, who wore his ordinary 
clothes, was just in front of them. Supela then dropped a little 
sacred meal on the ground, and the katcina rapped the earth 


Fig. 2—Errigy oF THE PLUMED SNAKE 


several times with his staff, after which the three began a song 
and dance, which lasted but a few moments. Supela then led 
the katcina and two katcina-maids to the main plaza in front of 
the Snake rock, where the same simple ceremony was performed 
twice, the personations in all cases facing east. He then led 
them to the neighborhood of the Teivatokiva, and later back to 
the vicinity of the mofkiva, from which they started. In all 
these halts the same song was sung and the same simple dance 
performed. The katcina and his attendant maids then retired 
to the Moiikiva. 

A large crowd had assembled to witness the last presentation 
of this dance, and a line of women had crowded themselves into 
the narrow passageway connecting the two Walpi plazas, the 
covered court which extends between the Snake rock and the 
Wikwaliobikiva. This crowd tarried after the katcina had disap- 
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peared, and soon the reason was evident. Supela and other 
priests came up from the kiva, each bearing many ears of corn, 
which were laid in baskets on the ground near the hatchway. 
The women pressed forward and each one received an armful. 
This corn was from the altar and will later serve as the seed- 
corn, which, in their belief, had been prepared for planting by 
this ceremonial fertilization. 

A large number of prayer-sticks were made by the priests on 
the days following the Soydlufia, and a large quantity of these 
were deposited in shrines about the pueblos, especially in and 
near the shrine east of Walpi, or midway between that pueblo 
and Sitcomovi. The appearance of this shrine on the morning 
following the night exercises of totokya was most interesting, for 
it was full of the willow wands with attached feathers and pine- 
needles which had decorated the roof of the kiva. There were 
also many of these offerings in the shrine at the gap in the mesa, 
east of Hano. ‘ 

For four days after the night ceremonies the whitened elk- 
horns remained on the hatch of the Mofkiva, and a watchman 
was in attendance, but no ceremonies were witnessed. 


Interpretation of Soydluita 


It appears to me that we should guard against confounding 
the present object and the real meaning of rites in our attempted 
interpretation of ceremonies. The object of a ceremony may 
change when a people change their environment, or as their 
prayers change. Ancient rites are thus made to do duty for 
purposes wholly new and thereby become greatly modified, so 
far as their objects are concerned. The tendency always is to 
adapt old rites to new conditions, and interpret them accord- 
ingly. The true meaning of those rites is thus lost. The per- 
sistency with which ceremonials survive as compared with the 
changes in beliefs concerning their object makes the study of 
ceremoniology a most important aspect of religion. 

The identity of the man who personified a bird was detected 
early in the exercises, but I was not wholly sure of the truth of 
this identification until I had witnessed the night ceremonials at 
Oraibi. Anawita later confirmed my conclusion that the Bird- 
man was no other than the War-god, Kwataka, a cultus hero of 
the Warrior societies, of which Soyd/uiia is the great festival. 
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The Soydlufia-mana or maid, who danced with the War-god on 
the plank of the stpapi, as described in previous pages, so far as 
dress and facial decoration are concerned, is the same female 
personification who appears again and again in so many great 
Walpi celebrations. This is the girl with the black chin and 
white band of pigment across her cheeks, identical with Teiia- 
mana, the Snake-maid ; Lenya-mana, the Flute-maid ; Lakone- 
mana, Mamzrau-mana, Calako-mana, the Corn-maid. She is here 
called Soydlufia-mana, the totemic sacerdotal name of the Corn- 
maid among the Patki people. 

In the Oraibi celebration the dramatic representation of Kwa- 
taka was even more realistic than at Walpi, and there were many 
variations in his dance which I cannot now describe. Of par- 
ticular interest, however, was the fact that the personator was at 
a certain time in the dance furnished with bow and arrow which 
he pointed in sequence to the cardinal points. Kwataka is the 
patron of warriors, the War-god, and the bow and arrow are most 
suggestive in this association. The Soydlufia-maid also danced 
with Kwataka in the Oraibi kiva, but she was not decorated or 
dressed as at Walpi, and the nature of her dance was likewise 
different. 

As I have elsewhere discussed at length the reappearance of 
this maid in different Hopi ceremonials, I will refer to my former 
writings' on this point. It is here sufficient to state that she 
bears the same relation to the Soydluita ceremony as the Snake- 
maid does to the Snake dance, or the Flute-maid to the Flute 
observance, and her name, Soydluia-mana, is simply a society 
name of the same personage. 

The studies of the Soydlufia which have been recorded in the 
preceding pages, imperfect as they are, have convinced me that 
they add new evidence that the Hopi ritual is composite, or that 
we have in this elaborate ritual a mosaic of clan totem rites, each 
one of which has its characteristics. While this analysis and 
reduction to clan totemism is not difficult in certain great cere- 
monies, as the Snake dance or Flute observance, where the lim- 
itation of the rites to the family or clan is apparent, it is more 
difficult in instances like the Soydlufia, where, as it would ap- 
pear, several religious societies, composed of all the important 


1 Morphology of Tusayan Altars,” American Anthropologist, May, 1897; ‘“‘ Tusayan 
Snake Ceremonies,” 16th Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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families of the pueblo, are concerned. From an example where 
the priesthood is taken mainly from one phratry, to which, in 
ancient times, before consolidation with other families, it must 
have been limited, we have passed to one in which religious so- 
cieties ave recruited from as many families as there are in the 
pueblo. Notwithstanding this composition and modification, 
which naturally must have resulted from the drifting together 
of several families and their intermarriage, the religious clan to- 
temism of the Pdtki family predominates in this their peculiar 
ceremony. 

The totems of the Patki peoples are partly vegetal, as the corn, 
but mostly inanimate objects, the highest kinds of clan totems. 
Here we find Sun, Rain-cloud, and like clans. There are Sun 
clans at Middle mesa and Oraibi which are associated with the 
Pakab or Reed people, and in Hano there was likewise a Sun 
clan ;' but all these Sun clans are reputed to have come from 
thesouth. The religious totemism of Sun and Rain-cloud clans 
is sun and rain worship. 

The Soydluiia, while containing elements foreign to z06-totem- 
ism, is mainly of the same nature, and is of the same general 
character as those instances of clan totemism in which the totem 
is some animal. The parent clan totem of this, as of other Hopi 
components, has taken a dual anthropomorphic form or male- 
and-female cult ancestors. The general features of the Soydluita 
and the nature of its clan totemism stamp it as the ceremonial 
of a people who have been agriculturists, under the influences of 
an arid environment, for a longer time than some of the other 
Hopi families. If, as I suspect, the nucleus of the ancient Hopi 
pueblo of Walpi, viz, the Snake people, were kindred to the rude 
Shoshonean people of the north, from which direction they say 
they came, we should not expect to find rain-worship so highly 
developed among them as among the Péatki, who joined them 
from the far south,? where rain-worship had reached a much 


1 The last survivor of the Sun clan at Hano was Kalacai, who died a few years ago. 

2 The most of the totems of the Pdtki people are powers of nature, appropriately wor- 
shipped by the agriculturist, rather than animal gods, more characteristic of hunters. 
Among them we find the rain-cloud, sun, lightning, and corn predominating. These 
totems we would expect to find among agriculturists and imply sedentary conditions 
of life. Among the Snake peoples the reptile is the clan totem, and, although they also 
are agriculturists, the intimation would be that they have not been so long in this con- 
dition as the Pdtki. They still preserve the animal clan totem, a survival of ancient 
non-agricultural culture, but we detect in them traces of a late adoption of an agricul- 
tural status, as compared with clans where rain-clouds and corn are more common, 
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higher development, and where it was affected more profoundly 
by the higher Mexican culture. 

It will be seen from the preceding pages that the first god to 
arrive in the kiva in the celebration of Soydluita at Walpi was 
the War-god, Kwataka, personified by the Bird-man. In the 
Mexican variant of the return of the gods, called Teotleco, the 
War-god was also the first arrival.’ There follow in the Soydluia 
personifications of other supernaturals, as the Corn-maid and 
Eototo, the leader of the katcinas. 

The strange being Lototo is an important personage in the cere- 
monies called Powdmt and Nimdn, two leading katcina observ- 
ances. He is personated by Katci, chief of the Kékop or Firewood 
people, and is regarded asa god of growth, a being connected 
with the metamorphosis and growth of corn, but his exact status 
in the Hopi Olympus is not evident. It is an interesting fact, 
in this connection, that the same man, Katci, who personifies 
Eototo, makes the paho to Masauwi, the god of metamorphosis, 
growth, and possibly death. There are strong reasons, then, for 
the belief that Eototo has some intimate relation to Musauwit, and 
I suspect they may be the same person under different names. 
At all events, Eototo is the first of the katcinas to return to the 
pueblos, and at their departure he led them to their distant home 
in Niwatikyobi, the “ Place of the high snows,” or the San Fran- 
cisco mountains, at the celebration of the Nimdn, or Farewell 
katcina, in July. 

There is little doubt that the return of the katcinas is cele- 
brated in the Soydluia, notwithstanding I had some misgivings 
on that point when my memoir on “ Tusayan Katcinas” was 
written. 

The association of the advent of the katcinas with the winter 
solstice will lead to our regarding this yearly coming and going 
of these totemic ancestors as intimately connecting them with 
sun-worship. The katcinas, or deified totemic ancestors of clans, 
which include not only animal, but also plant totems and those 
of inanimate objects, forces, or powers of nature, are thus con- 
nected with sun-worship, following the sun when, in July, he re- 
treats from the villages, and returning when he turns from his 
‘house ” to approach the pueblos and warm their fields for cul- 


1 His advent in Mexico was known by a footprint in sacred meal. At Walpi the ar- 
rival of the War-god is preceded by balls of meal thrown on the kiva floor. 
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tivation. The presence of katcinas in the Soydlufia is due to culture 
contact,.a later addition to the religion of the Pdtki people. 

There are, I believe, several aspects of the worship of Pdliiliikon, 
so prominent on the night of the Soydluiia totokya. The main 
element which is embodied in the dance of the Bird-man and 
the Soydluia-maid is a dramatization of the fructification of the 
earth and of imparting virility to the seeds of corn. This is pos- 
sibly the reason for the much greater complexity of the Bird-man 
dance at Oraibi, where the snake effigy is absent, than at Walpi, 
where it isso prominent. The stack of corn on the altar is thus 
endowed with a vitality which it otherwise would not have. 

I have no new suggestion to make in regard to the meaning 
of the apparent assault on the sun-bearer, as a realistic dramati- 
zation of the hostile gods upon the sun to draw him back on his 
accustomed course. Yet there still remains much to be deter- 
mined in regard to this episode which eludes me, and I am con- 
fident that I am not yet in a position to interpret this part sat- 
isfactorily. There is no doubt, however, that sun-worship in a 
most complicated form is one of the marked features of the 
Warrior ceremony of Soydluiia. 

In other publications [ have devoted much space, but not 
more than necessary, in showing that two dominant elements of 
the ritual—rain-making and growth of corn—are most impor- 
tant in all Hopi ceremonials. While I thought that the same 
would probably be found true also of the Soydluia, I had not 
suspected that they would assume the prominence which they 
have in this celebration. 

The nucleus of the Soydlufia is a ceremony of the Patki people, 
but at the same time it is a synchronous meeting of the religious 
societies of many other clans, which perform at that festival their 
own distinctive rites, which are only distantly connected with 
that of the Sun-priesthood. The prayers for increase of domestic 
animals, to which I have referred, are apparently of minor 
importance, but play a considerable in the Soydlufia. The 
assemblages in the kivas, participated in by all the prominent 
families, and the display of their fetishes indicate that while the 
main part of the Soydlufia is controlled by the Pdtki family, the 
ceremonials at the winter solstice are more complex than limita- 
tion to one family would imply. I can therefore believe that 
while the events in the Moftkiva are essentially characteristic of 
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the priesthood of the Pétki clans, and primarily belong to their 
religious clan totemism, there are parts of them, such as the Eototo 
episode, which are intrusive. The Soydlufia altar and the dance 
of the Kwataka and the Soydluia-maid, with the prayers to Pé- 
liiliikon, and the sun-shield dramatization, are pure examples of 
the component which the Hopi ritual owes to the Pdatki clans, 
and on that account I have limited myself in this interpretation 
more especially to their consideration. 

The presence of Hototo and other katcinas was not, I believe, 
originally a part of the Soydluia, but these personifications were 
later additions, due to contact of the Pdtki and other families. 
The decoration of the Soydlufia-maid’s face is also a secondary 
modification acquired since her cult came to Walpi. The per- 
sonation of this maid at Oraibi is more archaic than at East Mesa. 


Résumé of the Walpi Ritual 


I have thought it proper, as an aid to fellow-students, to close 
this article with a brief résumé of the Walpi ritual. The follow- 
ing great ceremonials are known to be performed in Tusayan in 
the months mentioned, and may be styled the ritual : 


Katcina Ceremonials 


Abbreviated Katcinas .......... April-July. 

Nine Days’ Ceremonials 
Snake Dance ................ 
Flute Ceremony ............. } 
September. 

Miscellaneous 
Summer Solstice Ceremony... \ J 
(Tawapaholauni)............. 
Owakiilti. 
Bulintikibi. 
Howina. 
15 


= 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TUSAYAN RITUAL 


In order that students of the Tusayan ritual may be able more 
readily to know and consult my former publications on this com- 
plicated subject, | have appended a list of my writings, arranged 
under the respective subjects of which they treat. The ceremo- 
nies which have not yet been described are mentioned in their 
proper sequence as an aid to future investigations in this field. 

All the Tusayan pueblos except Sitcomovi and Hano celebrate 
the entire ritual, but there are variations in detail which in some 
cases are very important. The ritual of the Walpi variant is the 
best, that of Cufiopavi the least, known. 


Tue Rirvat IN GENERAL 


Morphology of Tusayan Altars, American Anthropologist, Vol. x, No. 5, 
1897. 

Provisional List of Annual Ceremonials at Walpi, Internationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie, Leiden, Bd. vir, 1894. 

Tusayan Katcinas, 15th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

A Study of Summer Ceremonials at Zufii and Moqui Pueblos, Bulletin 
of the Essex Institute, Salem, Vol. xx, Nos. 7, 8, 9. 

The Kinship of the Tusayan Indians, American Anthropologist, Vol. vit, 
No. 4, 1894. 

Tusayan Totemic Signatures, American Anthropologist, Vol. x, No. 1, 
1897. 


KatcinaA oR Maskep Dances—GENERAL! 


Tusayan Katcinas, 15th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 


nology. 
A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archzxology, Boston, Vol. u. 


ABBREVIATED KATCINAS 


Between the months of April and July, inclusive, there are 
celebrated in all the Hopi pueblos a number of dances called 
katcinas in which the dance is limited to a public exhibition. 
For several days prior to this celebration in the plaza the par- 


1 The most striking characteristic of Katcina dances is the presence of masked par- 
ticipants. Several dolls, which are called katcinas, represent personages in dances 
which are not true katcinas. The original katcinas appear to have been brought to 
Walpi by the Honani or Badger clans, but each incoming family from the Rio Grande, 
such as the Asa, contributed one or more katcinas. A few were derived directly from 
Zufii. 
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ticipants spend their time in the kiva which celebrates it, paint- 
ing their helmets and other articles of dress and making prayer- 
sticks. No altars, however, are erected and no elaborate secret 
rites performed. I have therefore called them “abbreviated 
katcinas.” There are a large number of these, and they take 
their names from the symbolism depicted on their masks. Of 
these the following have been described :’ 


Soyohim Katcina.......... . All Katcina. 
Humis Katcina......... ...... Corn Katcina. 


A considerable number of other abbreviated katcinas are per- 
formed in the five largest Hopi pueblos, which have not yet been 
described. They are all, however, of the same general type, the 
main differences being in the symbolism of the helmets which 
are worn in the dance. 


SovALuNa 


Tusayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of ‘American 
Ethnology. 

The origin of the diverse elements of this complex ceremony 
will be seen by consulting the preceding pages. The worship of 
the Great Snake was undoubtedly introduced by the Pdtki clans, 
to which also may be ascribed the Kwakwanté elements. The 
sun-worship is likewise of southern derivation. The katcina ad- 
dition is believed to be a secondary increment. 


Pa’ 


The Walpi Flute Observance: A Study of Primitive Dramatization, 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. vu, No. 21, 1894. 

Winter meetings of the Snake or Flute societies, accordingly 
as one or the other celebrate their observance on the following 
August. 


1 Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, Vol. 11, passim. 

215th Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology. 

3 This is one of the most obscurely known ceremonials in the Hopi calendar, and 
evidently varies greatly in the different pueblos. I have not yet been able to observe 
it, and the few notes which I have of it are limited to the Walpi and Oraibi variants, 
which differ very greatly from each other, 
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The Powalawt ceremony' is considered a part of Powamé, or 
Bean-planting. This ceremony, however, has never been de- 
scribed. 

PowaMmu 


Tusayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

On Certain Personages who Appearina Tusayan Ceremony. American 
Anthropologist, Vol. vu, No. 1, i894. 

This ceremony, which occurs late in January or during the 
first weeks of February, is commonly called the “ Bean-plant- 
ing.” Several altars are made during the rites, and it is one of 
the best in which to study katcinas. The flogging or initiation 
ceremonies occur in this festival, and at Walpi the Natdcka or 
bogies appear. 

PALULUKOSTI 


The Paliiliikofiti, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. v1, No. 23, 1893. 


This ceremony occurs near the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March, at Walpi, and in it effigies of the Great Snake 
and symbols of the sun play prominent parts. It is sometimes 
called the Corn-planting ceremony. Nothing is known of the 
rariations of this ceremony in the other pueblos, as only that of 
Walpi has been described. 

The original fetishes of this ceremony were taken to Walpi by 
the Patki people. 

NimAn Kartcrna 


A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archxology, Vol. 1, pp. 69-108. 


A nine days’ celebration of the departure of the Katcinas. 


Sto CALAKO 


Tusayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

A variant of the great Zufii ceremony called the Shalako, occa- 
sionally performed at Sitcomovi. The last presentation was in 
1896. An elaborate sun-drama in which men personate mon- 


TI The nature of the altar of the Powalawa, which has never been described, shows 
that sun-worship is one of the most important elements in the katcina cult. This form 
of sun-worship is not the same in origin as that so pronounced in the Soydlujia. 
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ster sun-birds. This ceremony was derived from Zufi, not more 
than a generation ago, and is one of the latest additions, being 
confined to Sitcomovi. 


SuMYKOLI 


A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archxology, Vol. 11, pp. 33-38. 

This ceremonial at Hano has been described. I suspect that 
it is a Panoan ceremony, as I have no reference to its occurrence 
in any Hopi pueblo. 


Summer PAHO-MAKING 


A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archxology, Vol. 11, pp. 24-33. 


A single day’s ceremony at the summer solstice in which Sun- 
priests take part. This is supposed to be a complemental cere- 
mony to that of the Soydlufia at the winter solstice. 

The fetishes of the Sun-priests are said to have been intro- 
duced by the Piba or Tobacco clans, which came from the south, 
and are closely connected with the Pdatki. It seems, however, 
more probable that they were originally brought by the Sun 
clan, which is found in several phratries from the south. 


Snake Dance! 


The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi, Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archxology, Vol. tv. 

Tusayan Snake Ceremonies, /6th Annual Report of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology. 

The most celebrated observance in the Tusayan calendar. It 
is performed in odd years at Walpi and Micofiinovi; in even 
years at Oraibi, Cipaulovi,and Cufiopavi. The participants are 
the Antelope and the Snake priests. 

This is probably one of the oldest ceremonies in Walpi and a 
part of the original worship of the Snake people, the nucleus of 
the population of Walpi. 


FLuTE CEREMONY 


A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archeology, Vol. 1, pp. 108-150. 


1A bibliography of the Hopi Snake dances is to be found in the two articles quoted. 
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The Walpi Flute Observance: A Study of Primitive Dramatization, 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. v1, No. 26. 

The Oraibi Flute Altar, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. vu, No. 31. 

The Micofiinovi Flute Altars, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 1x, 
No. 35. 

A ceremony of the Flute priesthood alternating, biennially, 
with the Snake dance. This is one of the most important cere- 
monials of the Hopi, and occurs in even years at Walpi and 
Micofiinovi; in odd years at Oraibi, Cufiopavi, and Cipaulovi. 
It is reputed to have been brought to Walpi by the Ala or Lenya 
people. 


LALAKONTI 


The Lalakofiti: A Tusayan Dance, American Anthropologist, Vol. v, No. 
2, 1892. 

A woman’s ceremonial, in which basket plaques are carried 
by the participants in the public dance. It is claimed that the 
fetishes of this celebration were brought to Walpi by the Patki 
clans. 

OwakttI 


This ceremony, which is performed at Oraibi, resembles the 
Lalakonti, but differs from it in many ways, especially in the altar 
and in the ceremonial equipment. It has never been described. 
The Owakiilti is reputed to have been derived from Awatobi. It 
is a ceremonial dance, in which basket plaques are carried by 
the participants. 

MAMZRAUTI 

The Mamzrauti: A Tusayan Ceremony, Aimcrican Anthropologist, Vol. v, 
No. 3, 1892. 

A woman’s ceremony, in which painted slats of wood are car- 
ried by the participants in the public dance. This ceremony is 
said to have been originally performed at Awatobi, and to have 
been added to the Walpi ritual after the destruction of the 
former pueblo in 1700. 

BULINTIKIBI 


A woman’s ceremonial, in which tablets of wood, symbolic of 
rain-clouds, painted with many other designs, are worn on the 
head. The Bulintikibi, or Butterfly dance, has never been de- 
scribed and is not celebrated every year. 
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Howina 


A “ Harvest home” dance, which is not celebrated annually. 
The ceremony was derived from Zufii, where it is known as the 
Owinahe, and has never been described. 


NAACNAIYA 


The Naacnaiya: A Tusayan Initiation Ceremony, Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, Vol. v, No. 18, 1893. 

This is probably a more elaborate celebration of that next 
given: 

The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony, Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Vatural History, February 9, 1895. 

The New Fire ceremony, in which fire is ignited by means of 
a rotating fire drill. This is one of the most complicated of all 
Hopi ceremonials, and approach to the pueblo at the time of 
culminating the rites is strictly forbidden. All trails are closed 
by the sprinkling of meal across them, and no one is allowed to 
approach even the mesa at that time. 

The fetishes used in this ceremony were brought to Walpi by 
the Patuié or Squash people, who once lived near or at Homo- 
lobi. Syitinoitiwa, whois now chief, belongs to the Asa people, 
who came from the Rio Grande pueblos; but his father, who 
was chief of the Wiiwiitcimti, belonged to the Squash family. 
This family became extinct at his death, and through this irreg- 
ular succession Sytinoitiwa succeeded his father. 


A “SuppLeMEnt to the Directory of Scientific Societies of 
Washington, for 1897, corrected and brought down to February 
7, 1898,” has been recently issued. The names and addresses 
of the following members of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington were by some mistake omitted from this list: 

Dr Samuel C. Busey, 1545 I street, Washington, D. C. 

Dr William W. Johnston, 1603 K street, Washington, D. C. 

Dr Z. T. Sowers, 1820 New York avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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THE ORIGIN AND RANGE OF THE ESKIMO LAMP! 
WALTER HOUGH 


The conditions which have regulated the migrations of various 
peoples in the long process of populating the earth are many. 
Of these the food supply or the quest for food has been men- 
tioned as the most potent migration factor. It would seem, how- 
ever, that in relation to primitive migration the acquaintance 
with fire and the possession of means to make it readily mark 
the era of movements of peoples, especially into zones of unequal 
temperature. 

That the fire art is fundamental is borne in upon every student 
of the subject, and it is gratifying to be able to point out how 
the utilization of fire has affected a people so well known as the 
Eskimo. 

These people inhabit the littoral of the continent from the 
Aleutian islands to Labrador and Greenland. ‘Traces of their 
migration have been met with at the highest north of explorers. 
In this singularly inhospitable country, under conditions so un- 
favorable as to excite wonder, the Eskimo have flourished and 
multiplied, forming groups of families or villages at intervals 
along the extensive shore line. 

A few of the drawbacks incident to the spread of a people into 
the environment of the Eskimo may be mentioned. There are 
the cold, the long nights, the hardships of travel, the scarcity of 
wood, and, paradoxical as it may seem, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing drinking water. The Arctic, with its world of congealed 
water, shares with the desert the lack of available water to drink. 
Thus, while all the other disadvantages might be overeome—the 
cold by fur clothing, the non-conducting house, the fat food de- 
rived from the abundant game, and the difficulties of travel by 
travel inventions—yet the problem of water would be prohibitive 
through most of the year without means of melting ice and snow. 

There is a household utensil possessed by the Eskimo insepa- 
rable from his domestic life and indispensable to his well-being. 


1 Published by the permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. A 
monograph entitled the Lamps of the Eskimo, by the author, will appear in the Re- 
port of the U. S. National Museum for 1896. 
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This is the lamp, by which he is unique on this continent in pos- 
sessing. In the manner of using the lamp, also, he is unique 
in all the world. 

The typical Eskimo lamp is a shallow dish of soapstone, with 
the outline of the gibbous moon. It is hollowed out on the 
upper surface as a reservoir, to contain oil. The rear of the 
lamp is curved and is bounded by a low wall; the reservoir 
slopes gradually up to the edge upon which the wick is laid. 
This edge is straight. The wick is of moss, rubbed to powder 
between the hands, and carefully laid in a thin line along the 
wick edge of the lamp. The oil in the reservoir stands just at 
the lower margin of the wick, by which it is absorbed. The 
wick is lighted at one end and the flame is guided across the 
edge. The flame is about two inches high, and is clear and 
smokeless if the wick is properly cared for. 

The lamp is set on a wooden block or stool and can be tipped 
forward to give a uniform supply of oil to the wick. The oil is 
supplied by blubber melted by the heat of the lamp. With this 
lamp the Eskimo lights his house during the period of dark- 
ness. With the light is given out considerable warmth. Over 
the flame hangs the cooking-pot, and above all, in the ascending 
heated air, is a rack upon which are placed clothes to be dried. 
Near by snow is being melted for drinking water. It will be 
noticed that the lamp has several functions, which have been 
differentiated among civilized people. 

The lamp is peculiarly the possession of the women. Each 
head of a family must have a lamp, though two or more fam- 
ilies may live in the same hut. The Eskimo have no phrase 
expressing greater degree of misery than “a woman without a 
lamp.” After the death of a woman her lamp is placed upon 
her grave. 

The Eskimo not only hunts for food for himself and his family, 
but for the most important member of his household, the lamp, 
which eats like a native. Often the family will go on short 
rations in order that they may have heat and light. 

The lamp is also useful in the various arts carried on by the 
Eskimo. It has naturally entered into his folklore and religion. 

What can be the meaning of the dependence of the Eskimo 
upon his lamp? An important fact of this kind must have an 
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explanation of important bearing upon the life and migration of 
a people to which it applies. 

Since it is true that the Eskimo is dependent upon his lamp 
for his very existence, it seems safe to bring forward as a corol- 
lary that his migration into his present home was subsequent to 
the invention of the lamp. Further, the lamp seems to have 
determined the distribution of the Eskimo race. 

The invention of the lamp would be the initial of the move- 
ment to the northern coasts,where the Eskimo havespread twenty 
degrees higher than any other race around the Arctic circle, pene- 
trating into the long night of winter, while most other tribes 
have checked their advance well within the circle of illumination. 

Here, then, we have an example germane to the thesis that 
peoples began to spread freely over the earth in search of new 
homes after the discovery of the means of kindling fire anew at 
will. 

This thesis holds that the relation of fire to man is one of 
necessity; that man as man without fire is almost inconceiv- 
able; also that there seem three stages in man’s attitude toward 
fire: the first, a knowledge of fire as a phenomenon; the second, 
the taking, using, and preservation of fire; and the third, the 
kindling of fire at will by friction. There are facts which illus- 
trate the second stage, but these need not be discussed at this 
place. 

The third stage reaches into the present, and the Eskimo, in 
common with all other tribes in an uncivilized state, know the 
art of fire friction of wood, and have beside a knowledge of the 
production of fire from flint and pyrites. 

The Eskimo inventive genius has been also applied to the 
improvement of the simple method of making fire by the rota- 
tion between the hands of a stick of wood pressed upon another 
piece of wood. He has made a mouthpiece or handpiece, with 
a socket for the upper end of the drill, and he revolves the drill 
with a cord attached to a bow or by alternately pulling the ends 
of a cord. In employing this four-part drill he is likewise 
almost unique in America, and has good claim to the invention. 

It is not meant to include in the word invention the element 
of time, but rather to think of an invention as the product of a 
development through the working of the human mind and the 
silent stress of the environment. 
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The invention of the Eskimo lamp must have taken place in 
the priscan home of this people, where the environment rendered 
the use of such utensil necessary—that is, in a cold climate with 
winter darkness. This accords with theories of the origin of 
the Eskimo either in the interior of Alaska or in Siberia. 

It should be mentioned, however, that the lamp is useful 
only with fats of high fuel value, such as are furnished by fish, 
seals, and other aquatic mammals, while the reindeer and other 
land animals furnish little fat and that of low fuel value. 

The writer inclines to believe that the Eskimo lamp had its 
origin on some seacoast, beginning with rude beach stones hav- 
ing natural concavities like those found by Dr W. H. Dall on 
the village sites of the ancient Aleuts, and with migrations into 
higher latitudes the lamp was further differentiated in obedience 
to the demands of the environment. 

As to the independent origin of the Eskimo lamp, it is diffi- 
cult to say with any degree of certainty, so many questions 
are involved, and there is naturally a scarcity of data leading to 
conclusive proof. 

The grease lamps of northern Europe were formerly of stone. 
It might be possible that the first contact of the Europeans in- 
troduced the lamp to the Eskimo, but the earliest accounts of 
this people always mention this household belonging. Exca- 
vations on old village sites also always yield specimens of the 
lamp. 

The lamps of northern Asia, and in fact of all Asia, are simple 
saucers which are burned with a pith wick or a wick floating in 
oil. ‘These lamps appear to intrude into the Eskimo area at the 
narrow portion of Bering straits, but whether the lamps of Alask: 
originate from the contact with the old world must be left for 
future consideration. It must be said that lamps administered 
so differently seem to have no genetic relationships. 

There is enough variation in the form of the lamps to admit of 
assigning them to various tribes. This may be clearly brought 
out by an examination of the large collection of lamps in the 
National Museum. 

The tribal variations, however, must be subordinated to the 
more profound modifications of latitude and temperature. Thus 
the lamps near or above the circle of illumination are more com- 
plete and effective than those to the south, where there is a greater 
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amount of light and higher temperature. It is possible, then, to 
say with some degree of accuracy the latitude from which a cer- 
tain lamp comes without any other knowledge of the locality of 
the specimen. 

For example, the modifications of the lamp by latitude in the 
Eskimo area may be shown by tracing the forms from southern 
Alaska to Labrador. 

Beginning with the Aleuts, latitude 55°, we find the most prim- 
itive lamps, which might well stand at the head of the develop- 
mental series. These are beach stones with natural concavities 
adapting them for use as lamps. They are from ancient sites. 

Other Aleutian lamps are beach pebbles slightly modified, while 

a few have been rudely worked out to oval outline. The general 
feature which strikes one, however, is the narrowness of the wick 
edge, showing small demand for heat and light at this latitude, 
where also the influence of the Japan warm current is felt, and 
there is also some fuel for open fires. It may be remarked that 
the wick edge is the important feature of the lamp upon which 
this study is based, a narrow wick edge giving little light and 
heat and a wide one giving much light and heat. 

At Bristol bay, latitude 58° 50’, the lamps are oval or sadiron- 
shaped, finely worked from hard stone. Though some of the 
lamps are large and heavy, the wick edge is narrow. 

North of Bristol bay, on the vast tundra of the Alaskan rivers, 
the lamp gradually assumes a round outline and resembles the 
bowl or saucer lamps of Asia. The material is of baked clay, 
and the moss wick is administered on a small are of the edge. 

At St Lawrence island, in latitude 63° 30’, we find a well de- 
veloped group of pottery lamps. They are shallow, oblong 
dishes, the largest having a wick edge about one foot wide. 
They have a narrow ridge running along the floor of the reser- 
voir parallel with the wick edge, like the lamps of the Chuckchi, 
on the opposite Siberian shore. This ridge crops out again in 
Greenland. The interesting lamp collected by General A. W. 
Greely in latitude 82° shows this feature. 

North of Norton sound, in the peninsula which lies between 
that sound and Kotzebue sound, between 64° 45’ and 66° 30’, 
the lamps assume an oval form, but are large and well de- 
veloped. 

At Point Barrow, 71° 18’, the lamp is of the typical elliptic 
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shape. The wick line of the fine specimen in the National Mu- 
seum is 17 inches in length. Much larger lamps are found. 

Very much farther east, at Repulse bay, latitude 68°, the lamp 
resembles that of Point Barrow in shape. The specimen col- 
lected by Hall, in the National Museum, measures 26 inches 
along the wick edge. 

The lamps of Cumberland gulf, 66°, and those of Labrador, 
60°, are also quite large. The southward extension of the wide 
lamp in Labrador is due to the strong southward dip of the 
isotherms. 

Without giving further examples, it may be said that the lamps 
of Greenland from south to north fall under the same law of de- 
velopment in latitude. 

The conclusions reached are that the Eskimo, before he mi- 
grated from his pristine home, had the lamp, this utensil being 
a prerequisite to migration into high latitudes; that one of the 
most important functions of the lamp is for melting snow and 
ice for drinking water; that the lamp is employed for lighting, 
warming, cooking, melting snow, drying clothes, and in the 
arts, thus combining in itself several functions which have been 
differentiated among civilized peoples; that the architecture of 
the house is related to the use of the lamp—the house is made 
non-conducting and low in order to utilize the heated air; that 
the lamp is a social factor, peculiarly the sign of the family 
unit, each head of the family (the woman) having her lamp; 
that the invention of the lamp took place on some seacoast, 
where fat of aquatic mammals of high fuel value was abundant, 
rather than in the interior, where the fat of Jand animals is of 
low fuel value; that the typical form of the lamps arises from 
an attempt to devise a vessel with a straight wick edge com- 
bined with a reservoir, giving the vessel an obovate or ellip- 
soidal shape. 

Finally, from observation of lamps from numerous localities 
around the Eskimo shore-line, it is concluded that lamps in low 
latitudes below the circle of illumination are less specialized 
than those of higher latitudes. For instance, the lamps of 
southern Alaska have a wick edge of two inches, while those of 
Point Barrow and northern Greenland have a wick edge of from 
17 to 36 inches in width. It becomes possible, then, to say with 
some certainty the degree of north latitude to which a lamp 
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appertains, light and temperature being modifying causes. 
Driftwood, the fuel supply, and the presence or absence of 
materials from which to construct the lamp must also be con- 
sidered. The cause of the large lamps coming down so far in 
latitude on the east is on account of the dipping of the iso- 
therms. The lamps of Labrador are a case in point. There are 
three kinds of Eskimo lamps—the house lamp, the small lamp 
for temporary use by hunters and travelers, and the mortuary 
lamp. 


FurtHer Nore on Eskimo Boor-strincs.—My note on the 
above subject, published in the Anthropologist for January, has 
already begun to elicit interesting information. Fru Signe Rink, 
the widow of the famous Eskimo scholar, Dr Henry Rink, writes 
me from Christiania that in Danish Greenland, both north and 
south, the waterproof boots are tied in precisely the way I de- 
scribed—that is, with a single string crossing the toes, drawn 
through loops on each side of the sole, and crossed round the 
ankle, though apparently they were sometimes made with only 
one loop on each side. Poor and shiftless people in the colonies 
sometimes neglect the strings entirely. She writes that the 
waterproof boots are universally worn, especially by men and 
boys and women who are too old to care for finery in dress. 
The boots of white-tanned sealskin, often dyed bright colors, 
with which we are so familiar in our museums, are worn only 
by the women of fashion. 

The loops for the boot-strings are not made of separate bits 
of leather, as at Point Barrow, but are simple eyelets pierced 
through the edge of the sole itself. The sole is sewed on wet to 
the upper, and shrinks so much in drying that the eyelets must 
be kept open with little sticks or something of the sort. 

It will be remembered that Fru Rink was born in Greenland, 
though of Danish parents, and passed her childhood and much 
of her married life in that country. 

JoHN Murpocu. 

Boston Public Library. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Biologia Centrali-Americana. Archology. Appendix: The Archaic Maya 
Inscriptions. By J. T. Goodman. 1897. Large to, pp. ix, 149; 111 
pages of tables. 

As this work is devoted to a discussion of the character and 
signification of the hieroglyphs of the Central American inscrip- 
tions, and of certain discoveries in regard thereto which the 
author claims to have made, it is to be expected that it will un- 
dergo a rigid examination. Before presenting any criticisms on 
the work, it is proper to state that Mr Goodman has beyond ques- 
tion made some important discoveries, which, together with those 
previously made, will form an important step in the efforts to 
solve the riddle of these inscriptions. 

On page 12 of his work he takes for granted that he has dis- 
covered the signification of the series 18, 9, 5,1, 10, 6, 2, 11, 7, 3, 
8, 4, mentioned by Perezas given in an old manuscript as a “ key 
to find the katuns.” These he finds to be the numbers of the 
terminal days of the 360-day periods which he terms ‘“ Ahaus.” 
It is true the numbers of the terminal or commencing days fol- 
low one another in this order counting forward, but fail in count- 
ing backward. Yet this author tells us that “all Maya dates 
relate to elapsed time.” As they fail in counting backward, it 
is difficult to understand how they were used as a “ key to find 
the katuns” of “time elapsed.” Moreover, it is stated that these 
fall “‘on the days of the wayeb haab,” whereas Mr Goodman 
omits the wayeb haab (the five added days) from his calculation 
in this connection, using only the 360-day period. As shown in 
my “Study of the Manuscript Troano,” this series is found in 
counting backward the numbers of the years of one name—that 
is, the Akbal line of years, the Lamat line, etc, and will apply as 
well by using the last of the wayeb days as the initial days. Fur- 
thermore, it will serve to find the katwns (of years) whether we 
count them as 20-year periods or 24-year periods. 

On page 14 it is asserted that the Maya years, “ though always 
appearing to consist of only 365 days, are the exact equivalents 
of ours, leap years and all, throughout whatever period the reck- 
oning may extend.” As he admits that in Maya chronology 
“no allowance is to be made for bissextile days,” his assumption 
is a guess without a basis. 
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On page 21 occurs the following passage : 


**T now come to what has been a stumbling-block to every one who has 
hitherto attempted to deal with the Maya records. It has been known 
that the Mayas reckoned time by ahaus, katuns, cycles, and great cycles ; 
but what was the precise length of any of these periods has been a de- 
batable question. Some have contended, with the best of proof appar- 
ently, that the katun is a period of twenty years, while others have main- 
tained, with proof equally good, that it is a period of twenty-four years. 
The truth is, it is neither. 

‘*The contention arose from a misapprehension, or total ignorance, 
rather, of the Maya chronological scheme. It was taken for granted that 
a year of 365 days must necessarily enter into the reckoning; whereas, 
the moment the Mayas departed from scientific dates and embarked upon 
an extended time reckoning, they left their annual calendar behind and 
made use of a separate chronological one.” 


What he claims as his “‘ Chronological Calendar ”’ is in reality 
nothing more than the numerical scheme explained and illus- 
trated by Férstemann and used by others. 

His arrangement and names of periods are as follows : 

1 Chuen = 20 days. 

1 Ahau = 18 Chuens = 360 days. 

1 Katun = 20 Ahaus = 7,200 days. 

1 Cycle = 20 Katuns = 144,000 days. 
1 Great Cycle = 18 Cycles. 


This, with the exception of the last, is precisely the series 
found in the Dresden codex, and has been recognized for the 


last six or eight years. In the codex, however, the orders of 


units (for they are nothing more) are indicated by position in- 
stead of by characters, as in the inscriptions. They are placed 
one above another thus: 


Mr Goodman’s names for the equivalent periods being placed 
opposite the respective orders. The lowest, or first order of units, 
indicates days. The next above is the second order, each unit 
of this order equaling 20 of the first; each unit of the third equals 
18 of the second ; ascending thence by multiples of twenty, pre- 
cisely as in Mr Goodman’s arrangement, except the last step, 
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where, without any evidence therefor, he makes the multiple 
13, while Férstemann’s multiple is 20. The series given here is 
not a hypothetical one, but one taken from Dr Férstemann’s 
“Zur Entzifferang der Mayahandschriften,” dated January 25, 
1891, and is his explanation of a particular numeral series in 
the Dresden codex. The last statement of the paragraph quoted 
is incorrect. 

Mr Goodman's chief and important discoveries are, that in the 
inscriptions these periods or orders of units are indicated by 
symbols instead of by position, as in the codices; and the iden- 
tification of these symbols. The names given by him to the 
periods, except the days, are all arbitrary as to application, even 
his Ahauw being used in a different sense from that of the earliest 
authorities. The names, however, are of little importance, un- 
less found to be correct interpretations of the symbols, which is 
not claimed. 

Mr Goodman’s use of the day Ahauw as the basis of his count 
and tables is arbitrary, as any one acquainted with the Maya cal- 
endar system knows, since any other day could be selected with 
the same result. Moreover, Ahawis never the beginning or end- 
ing of any regular time period, except the 13-day period, and is 
not once so given in Mr Goodman’s long series of tables. A better 
basis would have been one of the dominical days or year-bearers. 

As Mr Goodman, in tracing out any of the time series of the 
inscriptions which have dates has necessarily to reduce his chron- 
ological series into the regular calendar series, it is apparent that 
the former, after all he has said in regard to it, is simply the Mays 
method of numeration in counting time,and nothing more. 

I pass over without comment his Grand Cycle, Grand Era, the 
supposed numeral value of the month and day symbols, as no 
evidence is offered to establish his theory in regard to these. The 
numbering of his Great Cycles does not appear, so far as his work 
shows, to be sustained by any real evidence. Nevertheless, it 
seems probable, though it is not proven, that the character to 
which he applies the name of the former is a time symbol. 

Having made these criticisms, which the general tone of the 
paper seems to justify, I take pleasure in expressing the opinion 
that Mr Goodman has made a discovery which will greatly aid 
in solving the mystery of the Central American inscriptions, 
though it will be of but little assistance in the interpretation of 
the codices, as the equivalents are already known. 
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By the aid of Mr Goodman’s key I have succeeded in tracing 
mathematically two of the series on the right slab of the Tablet 
of the Cross (No. 1), Palenque, and in identifying two characters 
hitherto undetermined. These are numbered according to Rau’s 
scheme (‘‘ Palenque Tablet,” p. 61) 145 and 1 U, the first the 
symbol for the day 2 Caban and the second the symbol for the 
month Ceh. 

To illustrate: Using Goodman’s terms, we count forward (by 
my table 5,“ Maya Year,” p. 21) from 11 Lamat (10 8), 6 Xul 
(10 T), in the year 10 Akbal,9 days, 3 Chuens (128), and 13 
Ahaus (12 T) = 4,749 days, to 2 Caban (14 8), 10 Xul (14 T), in 
the year 10 Lamat. Counting forward from this date 3 days and 
6 Chuens (15 8) = 128 days, we reach 8 Ahau (17 T), 18 Cea (1 VU), 
of the same year, 10 Lamat. His katun symbols are seen at 4 U, 
14 V,12 X, etc. It isapparent from these examples that a care- 
ful tracing of the series will serve to identify quite a number of 


characters hitherto undetermined. 
Cyrus THOMAS. 


Die Tagegitler der Mayas. By Dr E. Forstenann. Pt. I, Globus, vol. lexiii, 
No. 9; Pt. Il, Globus, vol. lexiii, No. 10. 

The names of heathen gods are readily recognized in the ety- 
mology of the English nomenclature of week days, and this evi- 
dence of a dedication of days to gods survives in all European 
languages. It appears from statements of early Spanish writers, 
as Nufiez de la Vega and others, that a like usage existed in 
Central America. The identity of the names of several days of 
the Maya calendar with those of gods has been indicated, but 
these identifications are limited in number, and but for the epoch- 
making work of Dr Schellhas, whose nomenclature and identi- 
fication of the figures of Maya gods have given vitality to the 
study of Maya paleography, remained fragmentary knowledge. 
Aided, however, by the new light shed on the subject by Schell- 
has’ work, Dr Férstemann, in the above-mentioned articles, con- 
siders the relationship of the “day gods” to the twenty days 
from Kan to Akbal. 

These articles are among the most important contributions to 
the Maya calendar which have been published in late years, and, 
like all his previous work, merit careful study by Americanists. 

J. WALTER FEWKEs. 
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To the Editor of the American Anthropologist : 

It may interest readers of the account given by Mr McGee of 
“A Muskwaki Bowl,” in the last number of the Anthropologist, 
to know about a similar object preserved in the cabinet of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It is not at the present mo- 
ment accessible, so that I cannot send a photograph of it. 

It is called “‘ King Philip’s Samp Bowl,” and is about twelve 
inches in diameter, and is wrought out of an elm knot with con- 
siderable skill. It was long used by the Society in balloting, 


-with corn and beans, for members. In the inside of this relic 


the following has been inscribed in gilt letters: 

“A trophy from the wigwam of King Philip when he was 
slain, in 1676, by Richard. Presented by Eleazer Richard, his 
grandson.” 

The subjoined memorandum, on file, is probably the only affi- 
davit which the committee were able to procure of the authen- 
ticity of the relic. It is believed to be in the hand of the vener- 
able and esteemed Isaac Lothrop, register of probate for the 
county of Plymouth, and a resident member of the Society : 

PiyMmoutH, Sept. 14, 1808. 

Received of Isaac Lothrop eight dollars in full for a wooden bow] for- 
merly belonging to that illustrious soldier known by the name of King 
Philip, son of the celebrated Indian sachem, Massasoit, and was a por- 
tion of the trophy assigned to Eleazer Richard, great-grandfather of the 
subscriber, who made one of the party that terminated the existence of 
the once princely proprietor. 
ELEAZER RIcHARD. 

mark. 

“Mr Richard, above-named, was taught to write, but is so 
crippled in his arm as to be scarcely able to make his mark.”— 
Eds. Proceedings of Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. 1, p. 163. 
Ibid., Vol. vu, p. 267, it is stated that the above certificate was 
deposited with the Society by Mr Lothrop in 1807. Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter, in his edition of Church’s History of King Philip’s War, 
Vol. 1, p. 152, says he has not been able to trace any Eleazer 
Richard in any contemporaneous account or elsewhere. 

At all events, whether the bow] once belonged to Philip or 
not, it is a curious and valuable object of Indian workmanship 
of greater antiquity than the one figured by Mr McGee. 

Henry W. Haynes, 

Boston, March 29,1898. 
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